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Notice. 


Subscribers in town and country. are informed that a 
quarter’s subscription to Michaelmas next is now due. An 
immediate remittance is urgently and respectfully requested. 

e"« Ur. Frederick Bird is the only authorised collector 
for the Musica’ Wor.p. 

a" Jt is requested that in future all post-office orders be 
made out in favor of Mr. J. W. Davison, and that all letters 
and other communications be addressed to him, at the pub- 
lisher’s, instead of, as heretofore, to Mr. Purkess. 








The Late Thomas Wood. 


Mr. Henry Russell’s Concert, for the benefit of the family 
of this admirable and lamented man of letters, is post- 
poned until the 30th. “We are glad to learn,” says the 
Times, “that the subscription for the family of this distin- 
guished writer already exceeds £1,000, and is still making 
progress. So liberally supported by the public, this excel- 
lent object can hardly fail to meet with a complete success— 
such a success as will fitly express the public recognition of 
the poet’s genius, and ensure to those whom he held dear an 
ample provision against future want. We call attention 
once more to the subject, as we understand that the sub- 
scription lists are to be closed at the end of the current 
month.” 

Let every one who reverences genius combined with high 
moral worth—let every one who comprehends and sympa- 
thizes with the deep humanity of the “ Song of the Shirt,” 
and.“ The Bridge of Sighs,” those masterpieces of generous 
philosophy and poetic eloquence—let every one who relishes 
the wholesome wit, which siniles away in kindly fashion the 
foibles of our nature—the pungent satire, which, devoid of 
personality, aims its unerring shafts at vices and abuses— 


the keen perception of the beautiful—the humor rich and | po 


olive-flavored—the flashes of merriment, dashed with the 
tenderest melancholy —in short, the hundred attributes of 
virtue, power, and beauty, with which the departed poet was 
so prodigally endowed—let every one who loves and appre- 





ciates such rare and noble gifts seize eagerly this oceasion of 
manifesting his admiration of him in whom they were so 
gloriously combined. Let not the family who were beloved 
by one to whom humanity is so largely indebted feel that his 
influence was but of the evanescent hour. Death has robbed 
the earth of one of its greatest ornaments, but the light of 
his surpassing spirit is not quenched. Hood, the man, has 
gone from us for ever—but Hood, the poet and philosopher— 
Humanity’s high-priest, who enforced in burning eloquence 
the precepts of eternal truth—-still lives, and, while virtue is 
revered and vice contemned, will continue to live in- the 
hearts of men, as a halo and a glory that cannot become 
dimmed by time or circumstance. 

We shall be asked what has all this to dp with a purely 
musical journal—to which we answer that musicians are 
men, and that poetry is for the whole world. Hood, the 
poet, spoke to all—high and low, rich and poor, wise and 
simple—his lessons were for the great fraternity of mankind, 
and not exclusively for particular classes. The family of 
Thomas Hood is as much an object of interest to the hum- 
blest scraper upon catgut as to the wealthiest noble of the 
land—and perhaps the former has more to thank him for, 
since to him the poet spoke words of encouragement and 
hope, while to the proud aristocrat he was as a warning and 
a memento of mortality. Come forward, then, musicians— 
theorists, composers, vocalists, instrumentalists—come for- 
ward all, and contribute your mite to the relief of the sur- 
viving and afflicted family of the illustrious poet who is no 
more. Let it not be said that the votaries of a humanizing 


art are backward in a cause so dear to all humanity. — 
J. W. D. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mozart's opera of “Cosi Fan Tutte” was first at 
the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, in or about the year 1811. 
It was introduced for the purpose of exhibiting the comic 
wers of Mdme. Bertinotti, a soprano singer of much reputa- 
tion. She filled the part now sustained. by Rossi Caccia. 
Collini and Cauvini, husband of the above lady, a very 
respectable tenor, played Ferrando; Tramezzani, Guglielmo ; 
and the celebrated buffo Naldi, Don Alfonso. The opera was 
admirably sung and acted in every part, and was highly suc- 
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cessful. We believe this was the second opera of Mozart's 
given to the English public, the first undoubtedly being the 
* Clemenza di Tito.” e “ Cosi Fan Tutte” will never be a 
popular work in England, as long as the present ded 
taste for music prevails. It cs too little to individual 
singers, the music is too equally distributed, the pieces are too 
much in unison one with another, ever to excite that stimula- 
tive surprize which modern ears are so accustomed to receive 
from compositions of the ‘present day, that they remain un- 
satisfied if they remain unexcited. A modern audience has no 
sensible idea of the music that “ droppeth as the gentle dew 
from heaven,” stealing harmoniously into the inner core, and 
abiding there for ever. They live upon singers and points— 
they are heedless of unity or versimilitude. Grisi and her solo 
are more to them than continuity or individuality in the music. 
What is extravagant is to them great; vociferation is passion, 
and rant, sublimity. They want not poetry but stimulus. 
They demand not, nor could they appreciate the grandeur of 
simplicity, 
“ Which, if not perfection, is much more nigh it 


Than are your mighty passions and so forth, 
Which some call ‘ the sublime’—I wish they’d try it’— 


In short, modern ears must be titillated with the shrill 
squeakings of the “wry-neck’d fife,” not lulled by the soft 
pleadings of an amorous lute. The Libretto of the “Cosi fan 
tutte,” in its present form, is worthless; but had ingenuity been 
applied to its construction, we think there is pith in it for an 
efficient drama. As it stands, the plot is confused and unsatis- 
factory. It is certainly the great drawback to the opera, and 
the composer himself evidently felt it while he was writing the 
music. The entire of the first act is in every way worthy the 
author of Don Giovanni. Whether we view it in the spon- 
taneous and natural flow of its melodies; the felicitous and 
artistic adaptation of its harmonies; or its magical variety both in 
phrase and instrumentation ; we may fearlessly place it alongside 
the greatest lyric productions in existence. It is a perfect 
parterre of heavenly sweets, trained to supreme excellence by 
the highest genius consummated by the highest art. Some 
portions of the second act forced themselves on us as over- 
strained, as though the composer had nothing either in the 
situation or the poetry to actuate his inspiration. Here and 
there too we caught symptoms of a tendency to weakness, 
easily perceptible after drinking in the vigour of the earlier 
portions of the opera—but the music at the close again rises to 
grace and beauty, and finishes wth a chorus, or rather sestet, 
of marvellous elegance and power. It would be almost sacrilege 
to select for specific eulogy morceau from the first act, but 
we cannot refrain from mentioning an aria sung by Rita Borio, 
“Smanie implacabile,” as one of the finest songs we ever 
heard. The melody is pathetic and flowing, while the accom- 
paniment is a perfect wail, sighing like the night wind through 
sedges, while the nightingale is pouring her lament hard by. 
This is no poetic simile, borrowed for the nonce, but an illus- 
tration of our feelings while rapt in listening. We cannot help 
also particularizing a quintet, which was the only encore of the 
evening, “Non v’e pit tempo.” It was excellently sung by 
Mesdames Castellan and Rita Borio, the two Lablaches and 
Mario. The famous Terzetto, “Soave sia vento,” did not go 
so well. Strange to say, it elicited no encore. The cast, as 
far as the gentlemen were concerned, could hardly be more 
efficient. There is no part in the ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte” which ma 
be called prominent; nor, generally speaking, is there rim 
2 for displays of humour, yet Lablache could not fail to 

e the old philosophic Don both amusing and telling, He 
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ong exceedingly well, There is no voice we have ever heard 
$0 fitly adapted to Mozart’s comic music as Lablache’s. We 
haye algo to accord much praise to F. Lablache. We do not 
think we ever hawt this gentleman Ms > advantage. The 
of Ferrando seems especially adapted to Signor Mario, 
ind pocatdinghy he gave the portion of the music allotted 
to him with much sweetness and expression, Wereitnotfor the very 
faulty manner in which he manages the break in his voice, which is 
a confirmation of his indolence and might be easily obviated by 
practice and study, nothing could hardly be better than his singing 
in this opera. We cannot laud in our highest eulogistic strain 
the performance of the ladies. Castellan has a magnificent 
organ, but has little pretensions to the name of a great artiste. 
She sang occasionally well, very well, but in many instances 
she did any thing but justice to the music. She was best in 
the duos with Rita Borio. Rossi Caccia pleased us much in 
her solo, “In uomini, in soldati,” and evidenced no ordinary 
comic powers—but her voice is deficient and unpleasing in 
quality, and, though artistically managed, is incapable of pro- 
ducing any great effects. Her acting is worthy of much com- 
mendation. Rita Borio was very unequal throughout the 
opera. Her magnificent aria in the first act, was given without 
expression, and was evidently too much for her. Her fine 
contralto notes, however, told with effect in the concerted 
pieces. Why did not Grisi sing in the opera? Had she un- 
dertaken Castellan’s part, and Castellan Rita Borio’s, the cast 
would have been wonderfully strengthened. Did the prima 
donna imagine her wreath of laurel would have faded or grown 
lustreless, had she assumed a part in an opera of which she 
was not the feature par excellence? Does she require to be 
told that the meanest part in one of Mozart's works has more 
significance and force than the crowned heroine in any other 
opera, where greatness, for the most part, is enforced by 
turgidity, or elaborated into pre-eminence at the expense of 
unity and truth? Must she ever swell in heroics to ventilate 
her power, nor sometimes condescend to interpret music in the 
might of its repose? Grisi is a great artist in embodiment, but 
we cannot award her the title in feeling until she signifies to us 
her preference of Mozart to Donizetti. We now proceed from 
the sublime to the beautiful—from the * Cosi Fan Tutte” to 


The Pas De Quatre. 


So much has been already said on this most extraordinary 
display in almost every journal in London, that we feel our- 
selves in our notice not only behind hand in time, but fore- 
stalled in our language. Independent of this prevention —to 
discriminate the peculiar styles of Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, 
Cerito, and Lucile Grahn, seems to us a task of greater diffi- 
culty than to dissect the most abstruse musical production. 
The eye can see diversity and dissimilarity, which must evade 
the pen however practised; and even poetry itself, to our 
humble thinking, would fail to do adequate justice to the most 
marvellous combination of excellence in the ballet department 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, that was ever even dreamed of on 
any boards. The Pas de quatre was constructed by Perrot, 
to bring into comparison and contrast the peculiar capabilities 
of the four greatest danseuses in the world. The furore 
created each night of its repetition is impossible to describe: 
whole gardens seemed shorn of their flowers, and bouquets fell 
like rain at the foot of each fair competitor as she advanced to 
the proscenium, and paused from her pas seul. Now Taglioni 
floated onward, etherial as her own drapery, like Dian with her 
halo foretelling the storm :— 


With feet so small, she scarcely seem’d to tread, 








But rather skim’d the earth— 
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light as the fay on the moonlit grass, disturbing not the mole 
in his winky cell :—anon bounding like the gazelle at sunrise, 
when first she starts from her couch of fern, shaking the dew 
from her haughty crest, lithe of limb, incarnate of grace, came 
Carlotta Grisi, and the thunder of greeting voices sounded like 
the roar of the hungry lion speeding in her track of light—now 
downward soaring like the poised eagle, earth-condescending, 
with out-stretched pinion, swooping round and round, fulfilli 
her motions with noiseless wing, appeared Cerito — an 
last of all, the swan-like Grahn, with bending neck and “ary 
feet,” sailed forward, and shook “ het snow-white plumes of 
ruffling pride” to the vociferous manifestations of enthusiasm and 
delirious joy. Now hand in hand conjoined, the gauze-clad four 
advanced, all light, all life, all loveliness and grace, and whirling 
reciprocal in mystic maze involved, they swept in varied mea- 
sures, now circling apart, now twining close, tripping, bound- 
ing, wheeling, till the eye became intoxicated, the heart power- 
less, and reason slumbered in the lap of delight. This is 
certainly writing something in King Cambyses’ vein, but the 
occasion required an additional lash to our Pegasus, and thus 
he has outspeeded his customary pace. It was Carlotta Grisi’s 
benefit also—this was a second stimulus to our fiery-footed 
barb : besides, it was her last appearance but one, positively, 
(for she did go on Sunday) and “this, this was the fondest 
spur of all.” We learn that the most gracious beneficiaire was 
applied to by a celebrated French florist from the Palais Royal 
to sell the reversion of her bouquets on her benefit night ; but 
she declined to part with one leaf from those vegetable compli- 
ments, and hired an omnibus to carry them to the Dover Rail- 
way. At this fine climax our pen must needs halt. D. R. 








A Growl against Terpsichore. 
By an Opera Amateur. 


In former times public exhibitions of dancing were confined 
to dogs and bears. Is it to the march of intellect the present 
advancement is due? Have canine tours de force and ursine 
pirouettes suggested an accomplishment to that imitative animal 
—man? And hath mind, delving for discoveries, brought from 
the mine of darkness a new and all-powerful science? Doubt- 
less dogs have had their day, and utility hath provided a more 
rational direction for the estimable qualities of poor Bruin. 
Pomatum hath superseded choregraphy—and the rugged de- 
nizen of the poles supplies cosmetics, instead of pas, for the 
utilitarians of modern times. Where formerly might be seen 
the placard expressively intimating the debut of poor Sack- 
arson* in a new pas seul, we now behold in murderous letters 
the awful announcement of “ another bear slaughtered this 
week.” From the ashes of these brate endeavours hath arisen 
an art which sways mortality as the wind rules the ocean. In 
every theatre of Europe Terpsichore hath established her idol, 
and subverted the reign of all her sisters. Melpomene droops 
her head, Urania flies, and Thalia smiles no more. England 
was slow to receive the tyrannic goddess, but late she hath, 
beyond all other powers that be, placed her on a higher and 
more lasting pedestal. At first her throne was confined to the 
Opera, but, the chamberlain having fallen fast asleep, she hath 
crept into every theatre in the metropolis, and pushed from their 
stools the once sole and universal potentates of the stage— 
music and the dramas Where Kean and Kemble, and Garrick, 
and Siddons, and O’Neill instructed and delighted, the light 


* The name of a bear mentioned in thé old writers. 
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fantastic toe now provides its lone entertainments: where Ma 
libran frighted hearts from their frigidity, Weiss or Dumilatre 
exercitate their efforts in ¢o-to to move the audience. Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden hide the diminished heads of actors, 
to uplift the transcendental feet of dancers. The Princess's 
follows the light of the nationala, and even Bob Keeley at the 
Lyceum transfers the grotesqne from his physiognomy to his — 
understandings. The reflection is dimly taken up in the 
“ Strand,” and, passing over “ Sadler’s Wells,” goes out in the 
“ Norton Folgate.” Here is subject for philosophical musing, 
for theoretic consideration. Whither will it? Where 
end? Is Perrot to extinguish Mozart ?—or St. Leon to obnu- 
bilate Shakspere ? 








Molique. 
( Extract of a letter, from a German in Vienna, to a friend 
in London.) 
The concert had ended, and I returned home full of 
delicious reminiscences of the music I had heard. Having 


.frequently encountered Molique during his visit to Vienna, 


in 1838, I knew what I had to expect; nevertheless I was 
astonished and delighted with his performance. Since the 
days of Paganini, I scarcely recollect so profound an im- 
pression produced on an audience of connoisseurs. A public 
accustomed to hear Ernst, Vieuxtemps, De Beriot, and 
Mayseder, was dazzled and affected by the power and the 
intellect of Molique. Not only the ear but the head and 
the heart were charmed. It was holy art which asserted 
its dignity and showed the finger that enforced it—a divine 
mystery unfolded by its minister and prophet. It is a mis- 
taken notion that the public is not ripe for the severer efforts 
of high art; give it only gold—pure unalloyed metal—and 
it will not hanker after dross and tinsel. Without desiring 
to compare Molique with the other great living violinists, 
I may fairly pronounce him, after Spohr, the aRTIsT par 
excellence of his instrument. A deep intention hand 
in hand with the greatest mechanical perfection. His tone 
is powerful and broad—his Cantabile touches the heart— 
whilst his Bravura, bold and stirring, never oversteps the 
boundaries of nature, and even in the execution of the most 
extraordinary difficulties, an astonishing clearness and purity 
of intonation are preserved. Although Molique, the com- 
poser, is to be placed in a different category, still we can 
but with difficulty, part Molique the composer from Molique 
The former however stands in relation to the 
His D minor 


the violinist. 
latter almost in the same artistical position. 
concerto (op. 10) is a splendid composition. The concerto 
in A major is an effort of equal excellence. How tasteful 
too are his fantasias for the violin, where fancy and musi- 
cian-ship unite to produce the most delicious combinations. 
Molique understands how to idealize by his genius whatever 
comes under his hand, A Hungarian Pot Pourri, or an 
Austrian Landler, becomes, with his treatment, a high 
display of art. Molique’s humour is one of his most charming 
characteristics, but is of a wholly different nature from 
the trickery so prevalent among some of our modern per- 
formers. He never loses sight of the gravity of art, and 
never oversteps the limits of the imaginative and the beau- 
tiful. With the glowing inspiration which lives in the 
artist, a quiet calculating seriousness reigns over his exterior; 
no movement of his face discloses the inner feeling. But 
when he takes up his instrument, and the bow sweeps over 
its strings—then he divulges most eloquently the passion 
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which moves him—then he exults in enthusiasm—then he 
weeps—then again he smiles—till, when the last sigh from 
his violin has gone up to its home among the spheres, and 
the audience shout with delight, he steps down from the 
orchestra with the same calm bearing with which he made 
his entrance. 








Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 
“Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 





No. XXIX. 
PROPOSALS FOR A MUSICAL COOKERY-BOOK. 
} 


It is a strange thing that, in the present day, when the supply of | 
every thing almost exceeds the demand, no person should have con- | 
ceived the idea of publishing a receipt-book for the use of composers. 
By a receipt-book, I do not mean a volume of stamped receipts for 
sums of money, as musicians in England are not usually so overwhelmed 
by payments at one time, as to be compelled to tear out a handful of 
these from a large book—but I mean a sort of musical cookery-book, 
by which “made pieces,” like “made dishes,” could be systematically 
prepared according to the most approved authorities. Nobody pre- 
sumes to question the dictum either of Mrs. Glasse or of Dr. Kitchener, 
in the culinary department, and if a dish have been cooked strictly 
aceording to their directions, the man would be voted unreasonable 
indeed who dared to complain, Why then should not the same mode 
of proceeding be adopted in catering for the musical appetite? Why 
should not those, whose profession it is to tickle the musical palate, 
have certain and scientific rules to guide them, instead of being com- 
pelled, as at present, to rely almost solely upon their own knowledge? 
If, for instance, we are to have a number of stale scraps served up 
to us, in place of something entirely fresh, the cooks should at least 
know how to garnish them properly, and to disguise them so that 
we shall not feel actually nauseated by their frequent appearance : 
if we cannot have variety in the viands, let us at least have variety 
in the cooking. As it is evident, however, that this desirable result 
can only be brought about by having a number of. receipts prepared, 
which can be referred to with confidence on all occasions, I have 
jotted down a few which occur to me at the moment, trusting that 
this idea may eventually be more fully carried out. 

TO MAKE A PIANO FORTE PIECE. 

Take a number of melodies which have been previously well ground. 
Be careful, at commencing, to have plenty of milk and water, which 
you must boil up gradually until it begins to bubble and make a con- 
fused rumbling noise. Wait till it has subsided a little, and then put 
in your melodies one by one. Add a little seasoning, and when they 
are all done quite through, begin to thicken by degrees, and stir them 
well up together. When it begins to run over, it is time to turn it 
out. Serve up hot. 

TO MAKE A FASHIONABLE BALLAD. 


Having procured some words, pick them to pieces and pare them 
down to your liking. Then spread them out upon a sheet of paper. 
and take a handful of sweet passages (which all good cooks keep by 
them in a drawer) and sprinkle them over the paper. Add as much 
spice as will lie upon two shillings, and garnish with any little em- 
bellishment you can think of. 

TO MAKE A FUGUE. 

In the composition of this dish, you must take care to keep all the 
ingredients very dry. This rule was not observed by the great Bach, | 
who almost originated the species of viand, but since his days, it has | 
been so uniformly followed, that it appears now to be positively neces- | 
sary, in order to ensure its goodness. | 

We imagine that all musical cooks are aware that the Subject, the 
Answer, the Countersubject, the Stretto, and the Pedal, are indispensable 
requisites for this dish—and, as our space will not allow us to give 
rules for all these matters, we beg to refer them, should they be at 
all at fault, to the great authority, Cherubini. It is, however, essen- 
tial that your answer should be quite ready to pop in as soon as your 
subject is thoroughly done, and, if you follow the rules laid down by 
Cherubini, you cannot go wrong. If your fugue be without flavor, and 














the company complain, tell them that they have no judgment in these 
things, and ask if they would wish to shut out from their tables a 








dish so universally esteemed by men of taste. You will find that 
people will often praise a bad fugue, because Bach has produced so 
many good ones. 

TO MAKE A FLUTE SOLO. 

First catch your air: then cut off any superfluous portions which 
would at all interfere with its appearance when dished up. Put it in 
at first whole, and when you think it is quite ready, cut it into very 
small pieces, and roll them in sheets of paper. Let them simmer 
together until they are done to rags. en serve up directly. A few 
plain chords will be found the best accompaniment. You may serve 
solos for the clarionet in the same way. 

Observations.—Some cooks make the airs for themselves, instead 
of procuring them ready-made, but in this case they are never pro- 
perly seasoned, and you cannot be certain that they will be relished 
by the company. 








Les @Obsequies de Papoleon. 
A Funeral March. 
BY’ M. LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


March on, march on, march on— 
The ashes of the greatest man are coming, 
Who ever trod upon this weary earth. 

March on, march on, march on— 
The chariot through the winter mist is looming, 
Which brings the conqueror-captive to his home, 
That he may slumber in the mighty dome 
He reared. The imperial dust shall sleep 
In the soil which gave it birth. 

March on, march on, march on. 
To the bray of the drum, and the trumpet deep— 
In the land of his glory, the glorious shall sleep, 
For the land of the fame is the land of the birth. 


Thousands are round, and yet the popular voice 
Hath ‘neither wail nor mirth, 

A shame has silenced that which might rejoice ; 
And tears were little worth. 
Silence on one, and all. 

March on, march on, march on— 

Napoleon cometh home 

From his lonely dungeon tomb, 
To the land of his birth. 
Awe may not smile nor weep— 

In the land of his greatness, the great one shall sleep, 

For the land of the fame is the land of the birth. 


March on, march on, march on— 
The ashes of the prophet-power are coming, 
Which taught mankind that crowns and thrones are nought. 
March on, march on, march on— 
The chariot through the far hoar-frost is looming, 
Which brings the ashes of the Christ of war 
Home to the land, o’er which his saviour-star 
Had blazed. The warrior dust shall sleep 
In the land which gave it birth. 
March on, march on, march on, 
To the roar of the drum, and the trumpet deep. 
In the land of his grandeur, the grand one shall sleep, 
For the land of the fame is the land of the birth. 


Thousands are round, and yet their breath is hushed, 
As the calm tread shakes earth, 
The present shame of this sad hour has crushed 
The pride it else were worth. 
Silence on one and all, 
March on, march on, march on— 
The Emperor cometh home, 
From his distant dungeon tomb, 
To the land of his birth. 
Awe dares not smile nor weep. 
In the land of his might, the mighty one shall sleep, 
For the land of the fame is the land of the birth. 


(The character of the music will, with those who have heard it, prove 
the only possible apology for the apparent monotony of thought shown 
in the artificial repetition of similar phrases in the small poem which it 
suggested. If not, I can but regret my admiration of its composer 
should have suggested the attempt to render in verse the power and 
solemnity of its thought.—C. R.] 
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The Queen of Spring. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


Hail to the Queen !—the Queen of Spring! 

She hath journey'd here on the Zephyr’s wing; 

Like a young coquette, she hath linger’d awhile, 
That we may rejoice in her song and smile. 

But we know she has come, for her perfum’d breath 
Hath awakened the earth from its seeming death. 
She hath spoken the word, and the messenger breeze 
Has whispered her will to the shivering trees; 

Their pale green leaves they have all unfurl'd, 

And the Spirit of Youth is abroad in the world! 


Hail to the Queen !—the Queen of Spring ! 

That hath journey’d here on the Zephyr’s wing; 
Let us twine her a wreath from the sunny bowers 
Of the Violet blue and young wild flowers— 

And the valley’s lily that grows beside 

And always looks like the violet’s bride. 

But see !—here are roses as white as snow, 

They are fitting to bind on her fuir young brow; 
And their deep-glowing sisters, whose hue first begun 
From a blush at the praises their loveliness won, 
While the sun with warm kisses, in whispers the air, 
Still tell the same story, and hold the blush there ! 


But the roses are come! She must hasten away, 
Or the southern world will mourn for her stay ! 
On the zephyr’s wing she is sailing now— 

She has many a league to cross, ye know. 

For her car she hath taken « warm bright beam, 
And is fading away like a happy dream. 

The sun rides high in the heavens again, 

The flowers have burst from their emerald chain, 
So their beautiful ruler—the Queen of Spring— 
Her sceptre must pass to the summer king ! 


[The above charming verses are extracted from the “Monthly Belle 
Assemblée,” a literary miscellany of variod interest, under the able man- 
agement of the poetess.—Ep. M. W.] 


TO 


Leopold ve Mever. 
(On hearing him play at Herr Staudigl’s Concert.) 


Hush ! ’tis the voice of birds, 
Throughout the forest green, 
No need there are of words 
To paint the sylvan scene. 
The nightingale and thrush, 
The soaring larks are there, 
From every tree and bush 
Their music fills the air. 


Hark ! to the distant storm— 
Raised by De Meyer's hand; 

The demon rears his form, 
Mute is the feather’d band: 

The crash of elements is mixed 
With voices under ground, 

We listen breathless and transfixed 
To that low unearthly sound. 


And lo! ’tis joy again, 
The thunder dies away, 
The birds o’er forest, hill, and plain, 
Have trimmed their plumage gay, 
And he, the enchanter, bows to all, 
And leaves for aye each heart in thrall. 


Mrs. VALENTINE BAaRTHOLOMEW. 





@riginal Correspondence. 


THE METRONOME. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Manchester, June 27. 
Dear Sir,— 

I shall feel obliged if you will favour me with the insertion of the fol- 
lowing, in answer to the inquiries of your correspondent “ Time,” which 
appeared in your number for the 19th inst., but which, however, I have 
only just seen. The metronome figures denote the number of oscilla- 
tions which the pendulum of the instrument makes during one minute. 
Thus if the following be the guaver—96 be the indication, it is to be un- 
derstood that, if the time be taken correctly, ninety-six quavers will be 
performed in a minute. The length of a pendulum to vibrate seconds, 
in the latitude of London, is 39 7% inches; and that of one to beat 
half-seconds is 9 37%45 inches. The length of a pendulum to vibrate in 
any given period can be found from either of these data. But as there 
is a difficulty in ascertaining by calculation the oscillating point of a 
pendulum, from which (and not from its extreme length) the measure 
must be taken ; the best method in practice is to ascertain the lengths by 
experiment. Of many plans which I have tried, I have found the fol- 
lowing the best, and the one attended by far the least trouble. To one 
end of a strip of deal wood about 3} feet long, an inch broad, and a 
quarter of an inch thick, affix securely a piece of lead, or other heavy 
metal: then bore a series of small holes about an inch apart, from one 
end of the strip to the other; into each of these holes insert successively 
a piece of stout wire, whose diameter shall be rather less than that of the 
holes, (a common awl will answer the purpose very well) and ascertain 
by comparison with a clock or watch having a second hand, (a minute 
hand not being sufficiently exact) the number of vibrations the pendulum 
will make in a minute, marking the number under each hole. The result 
will not be the usual metronome numbers, but quite near enough for any 
practical purpose. If at the commencement of a piece of music the in- 
dication for the metronome be a number not in your list, you must take 
the nearest to it. By reducing the distance of the holes from one ano- 
ther, of coursé a greater list of numbers and a corresponding increase of 
accuracy will be obtained. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
yours, respectfully, 
B. Sr. J. B. J. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, London, July 7th, 1845. 

Mr. Flowers appears to think me little better than an atheist, because 
I do not believe in the idols he worships, viz—Rinck, Bach, and the 
alla capella fugue. These, with an occasional admixture of Handel, 
and the Abbé Vogler, constitute his musical creed; and, like all bigots, 
he views those who hold differeut tenets, with the greatest intolerance, 
regarding them with the same sort of contemptuous pity which a Russian 
would entertain for one who had a distaste for rancid train oil as a 
beverage, or as a Tartar for one who disapproved of putrid horseflesh as 
a viand. 

_So great, and so blind is his reverence for these names, that he con- 
siders all others little better than ignoramuses and impostors. He 
unblushingly asserts, and I have no doubt believes, that “ the musical 
acquirements of the most celebrated composers of this country are inefficient,” 
as they do not come up (? come down) to his standard of excellence. 

Under this extraordinary impression he has addressed a very amusing 
letter to the “ heads of the profession,” endeavouring to convince them 
that they are “ sciolists, who profess counterpoint, but possess it not, 
and have no right to occupy high rank in the profession ;” such rank 
appertaining, alone, to Mr. Flowers, the members of the Contrapuntists’ 
Society, and the Germans. I am certainly not one of the heads of the 
profession, nor one of the tails of the profession, but simply a member of 
that body, and, therefore, have perhaps no right to reply; but I think 
Mr. Flowers at fault, both in his premises and conclusions. Suppose 
fugal writing (for contrapuntal means nothing—any piece of music in 
more than one part being in counterpoint, and its composer a contra- 
puntist) to have the superiority and advantage over other styles, which 
Mr. Flowers ascribes to it, does he adhere to truth in asserting that all 
English artists are deficient in this particular? Has Mr. Flowers never 
seen a good fugue composed by an English musician? — Does he 
discover no knowledge of imitation— of construction — of the power to 
maintain and carry out a subject in all its different bearings, in the 
operas, symphonies, overtures, &c. of British composers? Is he blind 
from ignorance, or jealousy? 

Very few of the musical profession entertain the same opinions, om 
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the subject of the fugue, as Mr. Flowers; and therefore is he opposed to 
them. They have rejected the proffered honor (?) of the Contrapun- 
tists’ Society, and his very gratuitous theoretical instructions ; therefore 
is he offended with them. They have refused fo recognise him as the 
greatest musical genius of the age; therefore is he dissatisfied with 
them. Herein lies the secret of Mr. Flowers’ disapprobation. 

That I may not occupy too much of your valuable space, I will now 
answer Mr. Flowers’ letter in your No. 27, which is more particularly 
addressed to me. He still affirms that German are superior to English 
organists. I have, before, endeavoured to show that the reverse is the 
case. The Germans, generally, are not superior organists or pianists; 
their organ playing partakes too much of the clavier style, and their 
pianoforte playing too much of the oryanic to be, either of them, good. 
Nor do they equal English organists as impromptu performers. It is a 
fact, known to most of the profession, that Germany's greatest organist 
has been fairly beaten by an Englishman in that most severe test of 
contrapuntal skill—the extemporaneous fugue. 

Mr. Flowers puts two questions to me, which I answer without com- 
menting on his motive. 

Q. 1. What is the exact characteristic of an alla capella fugue ? 

A. An alla capella fugue, is, as its name imports, a fugue for the 
church; differing from other fugues only in its increased strictness, 
slowness, and tediousness. Its characteristics are extreme monotony, an 
uniform and equal action, a total absence of any thing resembling music, 
an arithmetical exactness of construction, and a mechanical observance 
of form. Unpleasant to look at, disagreeable to perform, and disgusting 
to listen to—such are, in my estimation, the “ exact characteristics of an 
alla capella fugue.” It bears about the same relation to music, as a 
well-worked sum in arithmetic bears to the literary productions of Shake- 
spere or Scott; and the possession of that equability of temperament 
which would enable a man to set down quietly and concoct alla capella 
fugues, under the impression that he was composing music, would emi- 
nently fit him for the offices of perpetual knife-grinder, mangler, or bel- 
lows-blower. 

Q. 2. What is implied by a melodious cadence ? 

A. A cadence possessing melody. But, as there are so many kinds of 
melody, the question is ambiguous. The meaning that we attach to the 
terms rudical cadence, plagal cadence, medial cadence, half cadence, 
final cadence, &c., is sufficiently determinate, but a “ melodious cadence” 
— nothing but a cadence containing melody of some sort, good or 
bad. 

It appears, then, that *‘ the musical acquirements of the most cele- 
brated composers of this country” are not “inefficient” in any way. That 
Germans are not superior to British organists, but the reverse, that the 
fugue is not entitled to “immortal praise,” but simply to the praise due 
to any ingenious puzzle, and that Mr. Flowers’ judgment is by no means 
infallible. Satisfied that most of your readers will admit the truth of 
these conclusions, 

I am, dear Sir, 
very respectfully yours, 
Musica. 


MOLINEUX versus MUSICA and AMICUS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 





the stringed instruments, while the combination of brass instruments 
consists of two horns in E flat,—two horns in B instead of C flat, and 
two trumpets in F sharp instead of G flat. What becomes of “Musica’s” 
distinctive differences accordingly with a flat or a sharp notation, In 
my first and second letters, I professed to have sifted every corner of 
the most intricate music that can exist, without being able to find 


what “ Musica” vulgarly calls an “ Enharmonic Scale.” Last week I 
heard the opera Robert la Diable, of Meyerbeer, and the Maria Stuart 
of Neydermeyer, at the Academie Royale, in Paris. These composers 
have produced their effects, by carrying their combinations into the 
most remote recesses of concordant harmony, without meeting with a 
quarter-tone scale. I listened attentively, thought a little about 
“ Amicus” and “ Musica,” and, as I expected, found no trace of their 
quartone-scale dream. I have sifted “ Musica’s” notions—proved them 
worthless, and have trodden them under foot. In the letters of “ Amicus” 
there are ample materials by which I can shew him up in the same 
way; and when I return home, I shall not forget him. If “ Musica” 
be an Amateur, his ignorance is lamentable,—if a Professor, it is 
shameful,—if he be an Englishman, his ignorance is a disgrace to your 
pages, to his country, and to the age he lives in. My friends, here and 
in Liverpool, tell me that “ Musica” is some professor of little repute,— 
a shadow—a mushroom. His appearance, under a feigned name, in this 
matter, is rather suspicious ; and now that he has pretty well answered 
my purpose, I shall not condescend to have any further talk with him 
until he shews the moral courage to give his real name. 
Your’s truly, 
J. Mouinevx. 


P.S.—* Amicus” says that the laws and rules of every science have 
their fixed nomenclature ; and that most assuredly it does not become 
any man, who lays claim to reputation in his art, to attempt to repu- 
diate what has hitherto been conventionally assented to by the most 
eminent and learned men in all ages. Now these two propositions 
look very well on paper ; but they are untrue ; and they expose the 
writer to the charge of more ignorance than commonly attaches to 
any individual. English musicians cannot understand each other 
clearly ;—the French nomenclature differs in many respects from our 
own ;—the nomenclature in Chemistry is altered and extended ac- 
cordingly with every new step ; and the amazing strides which that 
science has taken have their origin in the REFORMED NOMENCLATURE 
of M. Lavoisier. The method which I have employed is arithmetical ; 
and it is the only efficacious means to annihilate the triental and 
quadrantal-scale prejudice. If “ Amicus” have not the required in- 
formation to understand this method, it is dishonest to blame me for 
it. There are tens of thousands of boys in this country who can un- 
derstand what “ Amicus” ignorantly designates the calculations upon 
the logarithms of sound, and who would consider them just as simple 
and as unpretending asI do. “ Amicus” uses E ic modulation 
for quarter-tone change of key-note, or a change in the key-note of 
the harmony in which occurs the step of a quarter tone. The word 
Enharmonic docs not signify a quarter tone ; nor does the word modu- 
lation signify a change of the key-note. I have already explained the 
meaning and the application of Enharmonic; and a distinguished 
English musician says that a Modulation may be in the harmony from 
any one, or from several key-notes. “Amicus” has stultified himself 
in his un-artful selection and in his un-musician-like statement of his 
extracts from Handel and Beethoven. I have already been “ kind 
enough to point out what other name can be more properly applied to 





Dear Sir, London, July 11, 1845. 
That “those who know nothing, fear nothing” is a saying as true 
as it is old, is amply exemplified by “Musica.” With perhaps more 
vacuity, garrulity, and modest assurance, to which some people apply 
a shorter name, than fall to the lot of the majority of men, he continues 
his babbling about a triental or quadrantal scale ;—applies to them the 


vulgar-error epithet of “Enharmonic Scale ;” but fails, in regard | 


thereof, in all respects but his task. If there be a quadrantal or a 
triental scale, let him shew some examples of it. If he cannot shew 


some examples of it, let him cease from his babbling. If such kinds of | 


scale exist in music, let him shew us where they are ; if they exist not 
in music, let him agree with me that they are “Extra Musical.” If 
he can in no way shew how or in what they exist, let him be content 
to have them classed with “charms, spells, and heathenish obser- 


vations about omens, dreams, and such like fooleries.” In my first | 


letter, I proved that the notes in the scale from F sharp and G flat— 
G sharp and A flat—A sharp and B flat—C sharp and D flat, and 


from D sharp and E flat, are respectively the same in pitch, and that | 


they are different in no respect but their notation. I will now add, 


that in a few bars in the coda to the finale of the second act of the 
“Sonnambula,” the notation for the voices and wind instruments is in B 
double flat ; while that'for the string instruments is in A. The open- 
ing movement of Spohr’s overture to “ Jessonda” is in E figt minor for 


the change of modulation and consequent progression contained in 
these examples” from Handel and Beethoven ; and, to point out to, 
that there is no difference in the pitch of the notes where he igno- 
rantly expected there would be a quarter-tone. Amongst all the notes 
which are denominated F sharp or G flat, there is only one which is 
in perfect accordance with the A flat, C and E flat, of the first extract 
given by “ Amicus.” The slightest perceptible deviation, either 
higher or lower, from that note, is out of tune ;—it matters not, 
| therefore, whether it be written F sharp or G flat. The same con- 
dition appertains to the D flat or the C sharp of his extract. What- 
ever may be its name, it has only one kind of intonation by which it 
| can associate itself with the E flat, G and B flat. If the writer 
| “ Amicus” be disposed further to continue the debate upon this pre- 
| cise subject, he will do so under his real name, or I shall consider him 
to be unworthy of any further notice. J. M. 


| 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


| “Those who can do nothing but speak nothings, must go for nothing.” 
| SuAKsPERE. 


My dear Sir,— 
The very headings of all Mr. Lunn’s letters do not sound musical. 
| One naturally looks for a more worthy and inspired quotation than the 
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one selected by the “ Masings of a Musician,” who should feel that music 
is not a punning subject, but a divine muse, Supposing I were to pun 
on this gentleman’s name, (as many of your witty correspondents have 
favoured me) by saying “Sally Lunn,” what a muffin sort of impression 
it would have on the mind of studious men? We read men’s minds by 
small things, and Mr. Lunn cannot well justify his quotation by pro- 
nouncing it a carge thing. If words be the symbols of the inner man, 
care should be taken with them, otherwise they will rise in judgment 
against him. 

Mr. Lunn is somewhat inclined to indulge in a kind of half directing 
language at me; but, with all openness, I assure that gentleman I am 
prepared for direct attacks, for I as much admire fair argument, as I dis- 
like passing inuendos, which, by the way, are not intended to discuss, 
but to affect a purpose, without the danger of an encounter. But fair 
argument may make the “ very crotchets that he speaks” to be “notes, 
notes, forsooth, and noting,” and at the same time exemplify “ the advan- 
tages of sincerity.” 

In Mr. Lunn’s letter on “ the advantages of sincerity,” (a subject on 
which I purpose treating on some future occasion) these sentiments are 
delivered in, I doubt not, all harmless sincerity. “ Neither do I love to 
listen to musical compositions without melody [who does?] whatever 
may be the amount of contrapuntal skill, or whatever may be the un- 
heard-of chords used in their construction.” This sentence could never 
have emanated from a “ 9 ian,” i h as there can be no 
amount of contrapuntal skill, unless melody flows naturally and satis- 
factorily in every respect: although it in some measure follows that 
non-contrapuntists are best pleased with the melodies of minor composers, 
because they are insufficiently educated to enjoy any thing beyond their 
own very simple thoughts, and, therefore, cannot be held up as judges 
either of refined melody, or profound harmony. Permit me to ask Mr. 
Lunn who uses “ unheard-of chords ?” 

Sally! sweet Sally Lunn, 

Will you have a ¢etrad, or a bun? 
Dear me, I’m guilty of a pun, 

On music? No, that I’ve never done! 

The subject of this letter will not allow me to’ be serious, so I must 
conclude, and in so doing believe that your estimable correspondent will 
not find me weaponless, but worthy of his notice, should he on any 
future occasion be tempted to attack me, which, if he do, I will give a 
synopsical review of the tendency of some of his letters which may prove 
“the amount of contrapuntal skill” of that gentleman, and at the same 
time serve as a reminder to talk of matters within his reach, and not to 
intermeddle with subjects which apparently are beyond him; for nothing 
is more injurious to a science than a man’s treating unwillingly any one 
of its important branches : it is for this reason I have expressed my sen- 
timents in very plain spoken language, not with a view to underate Mr. 
Lunn, but to show the necessity of a musician’s thoroughly understanding 
his science before he ventures an opinion, otherwise the most essential 
points of art may be put on one side, in order to uphold sciolists. Be- 
lieving your notions coincide with mine in this respect, and, in the wish 
to root out opinions devoid of erudition, 

I remain, my dear, Sir, most truly yours, 
Frencn FLowers. 











Review. 


“ Grand Fantasia,” introducing two waltzes and march.— 
J. Conan. (Author.) ’ 
Mr. Cohan sets out with an Jntroduzione Allegretto, which 
involves pre-indications of a subsequent motivo introduced with 
considerable ingenuity. Waltz No. 1, in D major, a sparkling 
morsel, is then presented, and afterwards varied brilliantly 
enough. Waltz No. 2, also in D major, follows, and immedi- 
ately serves as bass to Waltz No. 1. After sundry intermezzi 
and an andante in B flat, of studied simplicity, the Grand 
March appears in all the pomp of Maestoso. We had forgot- 
ten, however, the most striking point—viz., the interlacing of 
the two waltzes, which form an accompaniment, played by the 
sinister hand alone, to a brilliant variation accomplished by the 
dexter. Thus, an amount of digital suppleness is demanded, 
that perhaps will not be found, unless Leopold de Meyer lay 
some of his “ hundred fingers” upon the matter. The whole 
winds up with a coda, which some might term, not without a 





show of reason, teratological—but, in the hands of a pianist 
like the composer, doubtless it is mere child’s work. Mr. 
Cohan has a faculty of inventing passages of unprecedented 
originality, and the capability of executing them in a style no 
less entitled to praise for novelty. We doubt if many pianists 
will venture into the mazes of this labyrinthine fantasia—but 
those who are sufficiently courageous must have clean hands 
and swift fingers to extricate themselves honorably. Viewed 
retrospectively, we take this to be the most ingenious morceau 
that has proceeded from Mr. Cohan’s untiring pen. 





Provincial Entelligence. 


Lerps.—There has been no lack of musical novelty during the past 
month in this town. The Polytechnic Exhibition has kept the local 
bands, professional, amateur, and regimental, in full activity; vocal 
performances have also been added, the whole for a sixpenny admis- 
sion, yet still the public patronage is tardily administered. The same 
performers, and the identical programme, which drew shilling audi- 
ences, had failed in fulfiling the expectations formed of their attrac- 
tion in the same Hall, but for the Polytechnic Exhibition; and yet the 
committee of that Exhibition consists of the principal persons in the 
town, including the mayor and the vicar. Such is the fickleness of 
Leeds taste on matters musical. Dr. Wesley’s new Psalter has nearly 
run through two editions. 


CHELTENHAM.—Mr. Braham and Sons have just paid this town a 
visit. Their first concert was given on Monday evening; the second 
yesterday morning. The attendance was not numerous, owing to the 
comparative emptiness of the town. It is some years since Braham 
appeared before a Cheltenham audience: his voice is still magnificent. 
He sang “ William Tell,” “ The Bay of Biscay,” Deeper and Deeper 
still,” “The Better Land,’ “ Martin Luther's Hymn,” “ ’Twas in 
Trafalgar’s Bay,” “ Death of Nelson,” and “ Scot’s Wha Hae,” and 
elicited frequent encores. Mr. C. Braham and his brother were also we)l 
received. The former manages his voice carefully, and sings with taste. 
Mr. H. Braham has his voice under excellent command. 





Miscellaneous. 


Ampnicouri.—She is gone, and London is left desolate ! 
Her tiny feet sGorned the ground, though the poor ground 
loved her tiny feet And kissed them at each bounding pRessure. 
Her sLoping neck woo’d the air, and the air not cQy, fanned 
iT with balmiesT caresses. Her bending hed tenderly in- 
clined towards the earth, as in pity that her feet could not 
for ever touch it. Like unto a beamy-eyed Gazelle, she 
charmed by the gRace of her motjon and the brightne§s of 
her regard—and fn the beauty of youth, and the flush of 
health, and the softness of womanly intelligen€e, she flitted 
through the scene As a fair dRReam that passes away for 
ever. Oh! bLithe dream—thQu didsT but Too lightly 
vAnish! She is Gone, and many aRe left behfnd to weep! 
True, She may return—but how many will be left alive to 
shout with the delight of her recoming ? 


A New Mope or Grvine Concerts.—Mr. H. V. Lewis, 
well-known, we believe, in the musical circles of Liverpool, 
proposes giving a series of concerts, which he denominates 
“ Invisible Amateur Concerts,” (from the performers being 
unobserved by the audience,) the object being to bring for- 
ward and foster the musical amateur talent of the town. 
We hope the public will interest themselves, and give the 
attempt a fair trial in the shape of patronage and support.— 
(Liverpool Mail.) 
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BrawAM.—-Towards the end of the last century, during the 
time of Harrison, Bartleman, and Knyvett, John Braham asto- 
nished the continent, and Italy in particular, by his powers. In 
1801 he returned acknowledged the best singer this country 
had ever produced. To give a notion of what he was thought 
of at that time—he received an engagement for Dublin at two 
thousand guineas for fifteen nights ; which so paid the manager 
that he extended it to thirty-six nights on increased terms. 
Braham was subsequently engaged at the Opera, with Bil- 
lington, Grassini, Fodor, &c., and from that time continued in 
public favour, realizing a large fortune—until of late, when his 
speculations have been so unfortunate as to bring him to the 
necessity of continuing his profession at a time when we would 
fain see him enjoying himself in solid and substantial comfort. 
Nevertheless, his powers are little short of miraculous. The 
greatest compliment ever paid by royalty to a public singer was 
that paid to Braham by George LV., by whom he was highly 
esteemed. His Majesty on one occasion finding that a concert 
he had fixed at St. James's Palace was on the same night as 
Braham’s benefit at Drury Lane, ordered it to be postponed.— 
(Saunders News.) 


ALpersGATE Literary Institution.—On Thursday 
evening, the 18th inst., a concert was given here by the sub- 
scribing amateur members, aided by well-known professional 
talent. Mr. Patey led the band, and Mr. W. Cornish presided 
at the piano forte with ability. The Misses Williams sang a 
new duet “Invitation to the danse” by Hatton, with sweetness 
and expression. A Mrs. Levick made a most successful debut; 
she is, we believe, a pupil of Mr. Aspull, aud possesses a con- 
tralto voice of pure and excellent quality. She sang Benedict’s 
“ By the sad sea waves” with feeling and expression, and also 
“Oh chide me not my mother ;” in the latter she was rap- 
turously encored. We hope soon to have another opportunity 
of welcoming this young vocalist, who confers much credit 
upon her instructor. Miss Rollo Dickson, Miss Cubitt, Mr. 
Bodda, and Mr. Rogers, contributed to the interest of the 
concert, by various songs and glees, and Mr. Jewell’s solo on 
the flute gave general satisfaction. We wish well to an insti- 
tution that encourages music so warmly, and through the 
medium of which much of the young and rising talent of the 
day has been effectively ushered into public notice and favour. 
(From a correspondent.) 


Tue Pas pz Quatre.—The music which was so happy as 
to be performed to this unprecedented Terpsichorean display, 
at Her Majesty's Italian Opera, is from the pen of Signor 
Pogni. It is full of character and tune, and is worthy the 
reputation of the composer of the charming ballet of “ Esme- 
ralda.” It reflects no credit, however, on its clever author— 
for who could ill compose to the inspiration of eight such 
* twinkling feet,” and eight such “sparkling eyes?” To the 
Taglioni, to the Carlotta, to the Cerito, to the Grahn, be all 
the merit—to the antelope, the gazelle, the squirrel, and the 
fawn, as Jules Janin did not, but for the sake of consistency 
ought to have called the shining sisters of the dance—that is, 
supposing him to have been lucky enough to witness their con- 
junction (as they say in astronomy), which is not possible, 
unless he was in England during the last fortnight, which is 
not probable. However, without referring to Jules Janin, who 
is not an available reference, we hand over all the merit of the 
music of the Pas de quatre to the quatre who achieved the 
pas. Signor Pugni will not be offended—chivalry forbids him 
to discuss the argument. 











Mr. Witson.—At the last evening entertainment of this 
celebrated Scottish vocalist, on Monday week, when the rooms 
in Store Street were crowded to inconvenience—after a pro- 
gramme of great interest and labor, in which Mr. Wilson 
delighted the audience with even more than his usual humor 
and talent, he came forward and delivered the following earnest 
and graceful farewell address :— 

“ This being the last night of my season, the pleasing task devolves 
upon me of expressing to you the gratification I feel that my nights 
among the songs of Scotland still seem to afford entertainment to a large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. This evening I finish my fourth 
season in this room, and not one season has been behind another in 
success. It is not a little pleasing to me to see here among my audience 
smiling faces, for I have seen them here so frequently since I first began 
my entertainments, that I might almost by this time call them familiar 
faces. I wander about a great deal, and am whirled from place to place 
on many a rail, but, during my wanderings, with what pleasure do I look 
forward to my Monday evenings in this Hall, for I feel as if I were 
coming among friends, and almost as if I were at my ain fireside. I 
am now going out on a pretty long ramble into Wales, and parts of 
England and Scotland that I have not before witnessed, and I am sure I, 
shall look forward with greater pleasure than ever to my opening in this 
room again, which I hope may be early in 1846. The mine of Scottish 
song is inexhaustible, and the more I look into it, the more do I see of 
interest to bring forward. Till I have the honor of appearing again 
before you, and with my heartiest thanks for all your kindness and in- 
dulgence, I most respectfully bid you farewell.” 


This address was received with unanimous enthusiasm. 


Tue BeeTHoven Festivat.—The day fixed for the in- 
auguration of the monument to Beethoven, at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, is the 11th of August. The following will be the order 
and the substance of the musical performances, of which our 
readers, as we shall personally attend, will have a copious and 
detailed account :— 

August 10.—The evening previously to the inauguration. 
First Concert—Conductor, Dr. Spohr. 
1. Missa solennis. No. 2, in D. 
2. Symphony with chorus. No. 9. 
August 11.—Mornine Concert. 
Grand service in the Minster. 
1. Missa, No. 1, in C.—Condactor, Dr. Briidenbach. 
2. Before the inauguration. Cantata, written for this oceasion by 
Dr. Liszt; after it a chorus for male voices, by Briidenbach, 
A tod by the ( p 
Eventnc Concert— Conductor, Liszt. 
1. Symphony, No. 5, C minor. 
2. Concerto, E flat, for pianoforte, by Liszt. 
8. Introduction and No.1 and 2 of the Mount of Olives. 
4. Coriolanus. 
5. Canon from Fidelio. 
6. Instrumental Quartette. 
7, Finale to Fidelio. 
August 12—A grand Morning Concert, to finish with the Overture 
to Egmont. 

The only objection is to the composition and conducting of 

the unknown Herr Brudenbach. Who is Herr Brudenbach ? 


Tue Distrn Famity have returned to town after a highly 
successful tour. They have played at nine concerts in 
Dublin, and four at Liverpool, the audiences numbering from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand nightly. At two concerts 
given by Mr. Goodall, a resident professor, their success was 
no less decided. Mr. Machin has engaged the Distins for 
his annual grand concert at Birmingham on the 21st of 
August, when Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Miss Barrett, and 
John Parry will also assist. 

Cartotta Grist.—This charming danseuse left for Paris 


on Sunday. Happy Paris! Unhappy London! Paris will 
illuminate—London put on mourning. 
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Tae Borum Fours at Mancuester.—({From the Man- 
chester Guardian.)}—Mr, Carte delighted the audience with 
a concerto of Nicholson’s on his Boehm Flute, which has a 
fine, full, clear, rich, and liquid tone throughout, and one 
hears none of that’ puffing and fizzing too common in per- 
formances on the ewtila Flute. One movement was par- 
ticularly striking, from its difficulty of construction, and the 
ease and brilliancy with which it was played. It was a 
staccato passage, with double tounguing and leaps in 
octaves. ‘The flutist was much and deservedly applauded. 
We understand Mr. Carfe played for nearly twenty years 
on the old flute before he took up the Boehm Flute. The 
peculiarity of the latter consists in its being constructed on 
the principles of acoustics, whereas the old flute is an instru- 
ment obtained from its prototype, the common fife, by suc- 
cessive additions and alterations effected in an empirical 
manner, and more with a view to accommodate such altera- 
tions to the old position of the hands than under the guidance 
of any fixed principles. In the Boehm Flute, the holes are 
bored at equal relative distances, ¢. e. their size and distance 
from the mouth-piece must bear an inverse ratio to the 
diameter of the tube. The result is a correctness of into- 
nation on the Boehm, which cannot. be obtained on the less 
scientifically constructed old flute. For instance, the E 
natural, produced by opening the fourth hole from the narrow 
end, cannot be blown in turn on any flute of the ordinary 
kind without a very skilful management of the lip. More 
than half of the notes of the old flute are more or less im- 
perfectly tuned, whereas on the new flute, all the imperfect 
notes are rectified. The Boehm is no less superior in point 
of quality; this arises from the greater uniformity in the 
size of the holes and the absence of closed keys, which on 
the old flute produced what are called villed notes ; these 
closed keys are also an insuperable obstacle to perfect shakes. 
Some brilliant variations of Drouet’s on the theme of the 
Huntsmen’s Chorus in Der Freischutz, were given in capital 
style by Mr. Carte on the Boehm flute. This performance 
excited the greatest admiration and dpplause, especially two 
variations, in one of which the melody was struck out on 
the lower, and in the other on the upper note of the instru- 
ment. The talented flutist was loudly encored. At Liver- 
pool, subsequently, Mr. Carte’s efforts were crowned with a 
success still more brilliant. He was encored in two solos, 
and the last he was obliged to perform a third time—a cir- 
cumstance unprecedented in the annals of flute playing. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was unanimous. 


THe Fairy or tHe tate Mr. Mircnert.—We ear- 
nestly call attention to our advertisement in last week’s num- 
ber, of this case, which is one in all respects warranting the 
attention and assistance of the benevolent. 


Mr. Pearsatt, the celebrated vocalist, has this week paid 
a professional visit to the pottery towns and to Newcastle. On 
Monda: evening he was at Burslem, on the following evening 
at Hanles, on Wednesday evening at Newcastle, on Thursday 
at Longton, and last night he was to pay a second visit to 
Burslem. The musical entertainment which Mr. Pearsall had 
arranged to present to his auditors, was a judicious selection of 
pieces from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and other 
eminent authors, interspersed with biographical notices, anec- 
dotes, and remarks. e commentary which Mr. Pearsall, 
carried on between his vocal performances, was instructive and 
amusing. But, of course, this was only a secondary portion of 
theentertainment, the all-attractive part being the exercise of 
Mr. Pearsall’s musical poowers.— Staffordshire Advertiser. 





Leorotp pe Mryer.—A splendid gold medal has been 
transmitted to this celebrated pianist, from the Cercle des Arts, 
in Brussels, with the following letter : 


Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Monsieur, 

I am instructed by M. de Beriot to transmit to you the gold 
medal which was awarded to you by the Cercle des Beaux Arts, at 
Brussels. It is some time since this medal has been struck, but we were 
not aware how to forward it to you in safety ; the diploma of honorary. 
member of the society, which was decreed you at the same time, has 
been sent to the residence of the Prince de Chimay, to Mesmars, 
in France, but has not yet been returned to us. I much regret, Monsieur, 
that I have not been able to do myself the pleasure of waiting upon you 
to thank you personally for all the pleasure you have given to the 
members of the society by the exercise of your unrivalled talent. With 
assurances of the highest consideration and esteem, I have the honor to 
subscribe myself, Monsieur, 

Your very obedient, , 
Ap. LE Marpy pe BEavtigv, 
Secretary to the “ Cercle des Beaux Arts.” 


P.S.—I leave at Eight o’Clock this evening, for the continent. Excuse 
my not presenting you this in person. 


Mr. Biacrove’s Fourtn anp Last Quartet Con- 
CERT took place in Mortimer Street, on Wednesday evening, 
the 16th inst., under the patronage and in the presence of H. 
R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. The room was crowded. 
The following programme was admirably interpreted :— 


PART I. 
Duet, “The Exile’s return,” Miss Lucombe, and Mr. 
Machin sic cing near erps se tdoudee tages tdacdacedes 
Quintet, (in C minor) two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello, Messrs. Blagrove, E. W. Thomas, Hill, R. Bla 
grove, and Hausmann ......eeeeeseeeees 
Song, “ Herz mein Herz,” Miss Lucombe........... 
Song, “ Why fond youth this wild emotion,’ Mr. Machin 

PART II. 


Quartet, No. 3, (in D) two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Messrs. Blagrove, E. W. Thomas, R. Blagrove, and 
Hausmann .. oc cececccccccsccccscccscccccsces 

Aria, “ Ecco il pegno,” Signor Goldberg, (form Venice, 
his first appearance in London) .......eseseeeee0+ 

Song, “ The Chapel,” Miss Dolby ..........se0e008 

Song, “ She is mine,” Miss Dolby ........0.eeeee0ee 

Duet, “ I would that my love,” Miss Lucombe, and Miss 
Dolby... ccs cdcvcvccccsscacoccsssvdececicedipece 

Sestet, (in E flat) for two violins, violoncello, and double 
bass, consisting of allegro vivace, adagio, scherzo al- 
legro, and finale allegro, Messrs. Blagrove, E. W. 
Thomas, Hill, R. Blagrove, Hausmann, and Howell Mayseder. 

Accompanyist at the pianoforte, Mr. H. Boys. 


Signor Goldberg, the new vocalist, was applauded with much 
unanimity. He has a baritone voice, of fine quality and con- 
siderable power. 


Nicolai. 


Mozart. 
Beethoven. 
Schubert. 


Beethoven. 


Donizetti. 
Czarpek. 
Curschmann. 


Mendelssohn. 


Tae CnrrocrmNnast.—An answer to the spiritual fable 
of Mr. French Flowers on the subject of this ingenious and 
useful invention will appear in our next, as also a review of 
the pianoforte compositions of Mr. W. Vincent Wallace. 


MapaME HENNELLE.—This talented and charming vocalist 
leaves London for Paris to-morrow. 


Mapame D’Eicutuat, the eminent harpist, has lately 
performed before Her Majesty the Queen, and Leopold, King 


‘of the Belgians, at Buckingham Palace, with distinguished 


success. 


SequenTIAL System or Notation.—Our readers will be 
glad to learn by our advertisement, that the ingenious Mr. 
Arthur Wallbridge is going to deliver a series of four lec- 
tures on this interesting subject. 
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Mr. TRAVERS, the young English vocalist, who, under the 
eognomen of Signor Traversi, made so favourable an impres- 
sion on a Milanese audience, has recently paid his friends in 
London a short visit. He started yesterday on his return to 
Milan, where the highest expectations are entertained of his 
future progress. 


Mr. PEARSALL, who is engaged as one of the principal 
singers at our approaching festival, has recently been giving 
entertainments of that description which Wilson originated and 
made so popular. ‘ The remarks, anecdotes, and apt classical 
allusions introduced by Mr. Pearsall between the songs are 
amusing and instructive. The fine quality of Mr. Pearsall’s 
voice, and the judgment displayed in his’ illustrations, lend the 
greatest interest and charm to the performance.”——( Worcester 
Journal.) 


ABERGAVENNY.—The congress of bards which is to be held 
at Abergavenny in the autumn is expected to be very nume- 
rously attended by the poets and minstrels of the principality; 
there will be fifty prizes given for essays, poems, musical 
compositions, harp performanees, &c., &c. Mr. H. Brinley 
Richards, the talented composer and pianist, has been appointed 
by the committee as umpire of the musical compositions and 
performances.—( Sunday Times. ) 


In our REPORT of Miss Ellis Roberts’ concert, we made 
a mistake in speaking of a new duet, “ Autumn Evenings,” by 
Brinley Richards, and sung by the Misses Williams.— Instead 

of “ loudly applauded,” we should have stated that it was 
loudly encored. 

Tue UrreraAnce or THE InFinite.~Love or good is 
the inmost universal essence of all things. Music, being dis- 
embodied tone, is the expression of love or the affections, in a 
general sense. Hence it glides like a pervading soul into all 
things of literature and art, giving painting its tone, architecture 
its harmony, and poetry its rhythm. It has been well said that 
“ Music is the votce of God, and poetry his language.” 

O.p Hunpreptu.—The music in harmony of four parts of 
this venerable church tune was composed by Claude Goudimel, 
about the year 1544. The composer, who was chapel-master 
at Lyons, France, died in 1572, a victim to religious opinion. 
The harmony of this hymna has since been altered, as may be 
seen by comparing the same, as arranged in the present collec- 
tions of church-music, with the original. It is a popular musico- 
historical error, that Luther was the composer of this choral. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Subscriptions received— Messrs. M’KorkeLt—E. Feriows—Kricutey 
—SmiTH—BvurDInNI—LAMBETH—INCHINDI—E.CLARE—T. Brooxs— 
S. 8S. Tmomson—Camit_o Srvori—Hicks——-Granam—Bates—J. B. 
CuaTTERTON—SimMs—Enrita—Syxkes—J. BentLER—H,. Farmer— 
Witson—Harwoop—D.and F. Sairx—Stumprr—JvLeEs DE GLIMES 
MoscuEeLes—M’CarTNEY—ANGEL—EGAN—JULLIEN.—MissEs VAN 
Mittexcen—Brnrietp—F orrescur—Goopman—C, Barrer, 

THe CoMMITTEE OF THE WaRDER AND STATESMAN Funv.— We 
should be delighted to insert their communication, but the exclusive character 
of our journal forbids any interference in political matters, 





Advertisements. 


WANTED 
IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT WELLS, 


A Tenor Voice as Supernumerary. Salary £50 per annum. Also a Contra Tenor. 
Average income £80 per annum. It will be ly useless for any person to 
apply for either of the above situations unless accustomed to Cathedral duty, and 
under thirty years of age. 


Address, MR. PERKINS, Organist, Wells, Somerset. 











MENDELSSOHN’S 


SCHOOL OF ORGAN-PLAYING. 
Messrs. COVENTRY anp HOLLIER 
have the pleasure of announcing that they are about to publish, by subscription, 
SIX GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORCAN ; 
COMPOSED BY 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 

Price £1, 18. Od. to Subseribers,—and £1. 118. 6d. to non-Subscribers, 
The masterly performances of the above Musical Genius, on the 
pe ey pee Pa 
who were so foftunate as to hear him; and to 


tent judges 
f the Musical Public in cane ‘a of English in r, that he 
would lish some of his own i, and of English Onganit Instruments,” in 


i 
£ 
: 
i 


ifs 
ag 
' 
3 
i 
? 


London, 71, Dean Street, Soho Square, where a List of the Subscribers to, and 
eee may be seen; and where the names of additional subscribers 
are Vv 





MUSICAL UNION. 


Bh, RECORD, complete with index, prospectus, 
. 6d. “The critical mommy pee able method of 


sae nee la setite be taps Ela with much aby and good taste, and 
zsthetical information on the Musical Art, both instructive and arousing.” — 
Morning Papers. 

CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., REGENT STREET. 





THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION. 
Mr. ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE, Inventor of the above system, will deliver four 
lectures on the subject, on the evenings of Tuesday, July 29, Thursday, July 31, 
Tu , August 5, and Thursday, A 5 ares Mortimer Street, 
Cave Square, commencing at half-past eight o'clock. Each leeture will be 
ootngie tieiete, ¢ shillings each, to be procured at thi of the principal 
ingle tic’ wo in; @ rooms, 
mateleaetier’, and of Mr. Wallbridge, q, Otaten Street, Strand, , 





MUSIC.-THE HARMONIC COMPASS, 


Or Expositor of the Key in ie Composition. By James Clarke. 10s. 6d. 
Directions for the same é Also, by the same Author, a new School of Music, 4s. 
a wet Edition of his Catechism of Music, 1s.; the Child's Alphabet of Music, 2s. 
and his Practical Exercises in Harmony, 4 — each Is.—London: Published 
only by R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, Music-sellers to her Majesty. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN COVERED STRINGS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
Cordes de Violon de Paganini in real Silver. 


JAMES DODD 


STRING COVERER, of Hollow: eg: been entrusted with the secret for 
nome ee he gone 





use, and as one of the gr i ts in 
D, has also prepared rds and ths, Violincello, on the’ same principle, wi 
plated wire, which can confidently recommend. Seateanatell Tron tab-aneid 
diingushed Brush and Foreign professors may bo oen atthe manufacturer's 
EN Co., New Burlington Street ; Purdy and Fetid’s, 
Oxendon Street; Monro and Bars; Turner, Poultry; and at the 
Manufacturer’s, Image Cottage, olloway. 


THE DISTIN FAMILY, 
THE ORIGINAL PERFORMERS ON THE SAX-HORNS, 


to announce their return to Town, from 49- 
Manchester Street, Mauchester Square.—A Stock rock of thels Regivvosed sax Horus, 
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NEW SONG, 
“MOTHER DEAR, WHY THUS IN TEARS,’ 


Pella LOUISA LEAR LEE. The Musie by the late G. F. 
STANSBUR Lon Director of Covent Garden, St, — and 8 Theatres, 
His last com: by Miss anes Rainforth, Rots, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of : 
THREE GERMAN SONGS, 
Sung with distinguished success by 
MDLLE. SCHLOSS. 


The poetry by SCHILLER (with x Sy version). The music by HENRY 


No. 1.—“ The gl 


“— ets aan (he ine i away,” (Verschwunden ist die finstre Nacht.) 


wie ein i 
No. 3.— “ The oak trees bend.”’ (Der Fichwald. brauset.) 
MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 
To GUITARISTS. 
MILLAR’S SONGS. 
Arranged for the Guitar, ° crate ie ae 
of Child Harold,” ee 








“Ktalia Bella Italia” .. .. 0. 0. . 
“Go cad ream Shanna. ag world” ae 


to me”.. eo "ee 
the water ter glideth gently © ever, . 
“Loved Friend” ., . iene a 
“The Athenian Maid.” Piano Forte. rere 

As great complaints have been made of the want of iebee that may be given to 
pupils, the blished the above excellent arrangements of his songs, 
with the hope they — be of use to the instructor and pupil. 

All applications will be attended to and a list of other compositions sent, on appli- 
cation te Mr. Millar bpectber of Cheep’ 13, Old Sidney Place, Bath, or the songs 
= be ~~ meas of D’Almaine, Cramer and Addison, Boosey and Co., 

wer, 








JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s. 


GRAND FANTASIA, 
For the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
TWO NEW WALTZES AND GRAND MARCH, 
pid J. COHAN 
The two waltzes are 


, “ The introduction pee v 
whlch 


amo. 
bo prepay ype amateur, and a desideratum to the advanced 
student.— Era. 
Als, 
GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Describing the great moral Revolution at Athens, 

“Brilliant and exetting.”— Musical World. “ An extraordinary effort.”—Era, 
“Treated with great taste.”—Court Gazette. “The highest order of music.”—Age. 
Rondo Brillante—“ A very original composition.” —Sun. 

London: Published by the Author, at his residence, 26, SOHO > SQUane. where 
Shee aons oe eee ee COHAN, also his terms for lessons on 


THE GEOMETRICAL PIANOFORTE, 
Invented by Mr. T. DE hae 1H being in strict accordance 
supersede all others. This will bea >. Be lerstood in five minutes’ saibieacien "of tate 


when a pupil, five Hype ons Han th 
old Pianoforte in on , 








LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


PRADA AAPADLAAYDANwrrwv* 


RAVENSCROFT’S PSALMS, 
Just published, price 8s. 6d. richly bound, and tastefully ornamented 
with initial letters, &c. 

A REPRINT OF ALL THE PSALMS IN RAVENSCROFT’S 
BOOK OF PSALMS, with introductory remarks, by the Rev. W. H. 
HAVERGAL, M.A, Rector of St. Nicholas, Worcester, and Honorary 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

With Musical Notes, as used in the Chapel Royal of Edward VI. 

Compiled by JOHN MARBECK, Mus. Bac., Oxon, Organist of St. 

Geo es Chapel, Windsor, a.p. 1550, Edited by Edward F. Rimbault, 
-) F.S.A, 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


The Series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, engraved in the 
best style, in music quarto size, with a separate Accompaniment for the 
0 or Pianoforte. The Alto or Tenor parts are put in the G clat, for the 
facility of the general each volume will contain one work com; in 
itself. The time of each movement has been marked by the metronome, and the 
whole carefully revised hy the Editor. No curtailments will be made from the 


original folio editions. 
HAYDN. 
A new and cheap Edition of HAYDN’S MASSES, at prices varying 
from 2s. to 6s, 6d., forming volumes 1 to 16. 


MOZART. 
A new and cheap Edition of MOZART’S MASSES, at prices varying 
from 2s. to 8s, 6d., forming volumes 17 to 34. 
Vol. 38.—An English Adaptation of Mozart’s celebrated Requiem, 
price 6s. 


SPOHR. 
A new and cheap Edition of Spohr’s Last Judgment, vol. 35, price 7s. 6d. 


WEBBE. 
MOTETTS and ANTIPHONS. Vol. 36. Price 7s. 


COLLECTION of SACRED MUSIC, as used in the Chapel of the 
King of Sardinia, in London. Vol. 37. Price 7s. To be continued. 


BACH. 


A Collection of Toccatas, Fugues, Fantasias, &c. &c., for the Clavier 
or Pianoforte, calculated to lead the student into the highest departments 
of clear and expressive execution. The fingering by CARL CZERNY, 
arranged to English use. 


No. 1. Capricio upon the departure of a beloved brother, in G minor, 
2s. 6d. 
2. Fantasia in B flat, 1s. 6d. 
3. Fantasia Chromatica in D minor; 2s, 6d. 


4. Prelude and Fugues upon the name of Bach, in B flat, 2s. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CELEBRATED 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 
In all the Keys, composed by JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; arranged 
as Duets for four hands, on the Pianoforte or Organ, by HENRI 
BERTINI, in four books, 12s, each, or 48 Nos. at various prices. 


BEST, W. T. 
Fantasia for Organ, 3s.—Three Preludes and Fugues, 3s. each. 


BATES, F. W. 
Forty-two Psalm Interludes for the Organ, in the most usual keys, 
Composed and Inscribed to Vincent Nove410, Ese., 2s, Gd. 


LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
(MUSIC SELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY,) 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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SIGISMOND THALBERG. 


THE LAST COMPOSITIONS OF THIS CELEBRATED PIANIST, 


TROISIEME NOCTURNE, 
Op. 51, (bis) 





L’ APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON, 


Op. 58. 










*,* OPINION OF THE “MORNING POST.” 


“The Nocturne is one of the most graceful efforts of M. Thalberg’s pen 
a is ey fa pecan and en ingenious, — coda pole 
continuous, e key r charming bagatelle the popular composer 
pe mpenpemprmn eens oy yes and has adhered to ‘uch means of delight- 


ing as are purely musi The result is. a morceau which, while it cannot but inter- 
rate! amateur—a 










WESSEL & CO., 

No. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
Publishers of the entire works of —_ 

FREDERIC CHOPIN. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 2s. 


“TrgE WELSH HARP,” 


Ballad as ef Mr. Weiss, Mr. Bodda, &. with the most enthusiastic applause. 
The words by Ed. Gilbertson, the music by Brinley Richards. By the same composer, 


“IN THE GREENWOOD FREE,’ 
Sung by Mrs. Alfred Shaw, price, 2s. 6d, 
CHAPPELL, NEW BOND STREET. 





“TELL SISTER, TELL,” 
DUET, 
Composed for, and sung by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 


» ¢ 
The words by DESMOND RYAN. The music by CLEMENT WHITE. 2 6 
“ They named him,” Bong, J, 0. yy covovedeceninecntesecacesesse. OS @ 
= Good Might,” ditto, a ae akt SUNG Me oan cocoate eet meek vr coeawe 20 
Sarma,” Gite, GIGS cc cccccceccscocstecdeeccescecdoseecctoccceccenes 20 
«Ab why so cruel, fairest Maid,” ditto, ditto nebihvensin Mpeasioetian 2 © 


And in the press a new Duet, entitled 


“THE FORTUNE TELLERS,” 
BY CLEMENT WHITE, Price 2. 6d. 


To be had of the a J. PROWSE, 13, Hanway Street, or of any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





CONCERTINA. 


Just a complete Instructions for the Concertina, by JOSEPH WARREN 
illustrated with Wood Cuts, exemplifying the manner of ing the Instrument, 
and followed i an Appendix, with examples of an entire Con new System of Finger. 

- ing. Price 10s. 6d. London, WHEATSTONE AND Manofacturers and 
Patentees, 20, Conaadt Street, Regent Street, where may be had, gratis, a list of re- 
daced prices, and a Catalogue of New Music ‘for the Concertina. 





HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER SQUARE. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW & FAMILY OF THE LATE THOMAS HOOD 
MR. H. RUSSELL 


WILL GIVE HIS 


LAST VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT 
This season, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 30th, at the above rooms, 
Doors open at 7, commence at 8 o’Clock precisely. 

Program: I’m afloat, I’m afloat—The Life-boat—Th 
Boek of the Shirt’ Cantate, The Maniac—The Boatmen of ; the. Ohio Senta, the The 
Gambler’s eng: teen 5 Green—Let’s be gay, a laughing chorus—I'm goin’ 
over the Mountain, Negro song. 
MR. HENRY RUSSELL will accompany himself upon 
KIREMAN’S FONDA PIANOFORTE. 
Queen’s Box, 5s, Reserved Seats, 38. Tickets, 2s. each, 











CLARE’S NEW M USICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
From their useful, Popular, and attractive character, are styléd: 
ceakStreser'Guiiea ibid 77 wa tad 3 
N athe Peokey Pe PIECES. «eter 
coe 
“The Roy, NGLISH OF 


P 
2s. 
Say poet she Lately Kael” 30, “Ah! the’ 
on the hill!” hie 
nf 2s. °“ SYMPATHY,” 28. 















lessons in 
for acne prea Dr. Mendelssohn, 2nd. Edi 
organ, by to Dr. 
Tents Eprrion of Clare’s Practical Harmony will shortly be pe oan ge ba 
improvements, Price 7s. 6d. 


agents, ADDISON AND HODSON, 210, Regent Street, and H. WHITE, 
350, Oxford 8 Street. Agents for DusLin, Marcus Moses, and for Epinsuncs, Paterson 
y. 
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art of Preluding, 1 
“ 0 ” 2. 
Fuyue,” 














JULLIEN’S MINUET QUADRILLE. 
Second Edition. 


Mons, SOLAAES See Oe ee = eet Se 
at the Caledonian Ball, Polish Ball, the Royal A 










the second edition of the MINUET QUADRILLE, 

great favour by company at the above balls, and several times re- 

ordered by some of the now ready for iv ane 
vourite of George 





Costumé, This quadrille i the 
“ original Polka,” ** Cellarius V’ 
demanded at Almack’s. the nobility balls, where M. Jullien and Herr Konig 








signed by the Author. - 
HERR PISC 

“Ee oe ee 
t, . Published by CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO: —* Heart's on 












ag Sa ny and ARIAS sung ersion, added by 
coset, to Einapetalir ne) by Speyer. nb, Heleger. = Sar te bon 
wacht), by . “ Home” leart 
with thee” (Ach mein Herz), by Lindpainter. foray mig So (Sad- 





landers Nachtlied), by aged Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street 
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MOZART’S CANTATAS. 
EDITED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 

No. 1. Bella mia fiamma, Rect.— O Cara, Aria .. .cccccccccccseces 

No. 2. Ch’io mi scordi di te, Rect.—Non temer, Aria ............sseeeees 


3 
3 
No. 3. Misera! dove son? Rect.—Ah! non son io, Aria ..........0000e008 2 
No. 4. Mia Rect.—Ah! non gai pp MOMED ccdcccser coccesces 8 
bitte DD 
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No.5. A questo seno deh Rect,—Or 
No. 6. Ah! lo previdi, Scena.—Ah! t’invola, Aria 
No. 7. Per Pieta non ricercate Aria 

No. 8. Mentre ti lascio, o 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 
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TRANSPOSING PIANO FORTES. 


By Command.—THE ROYAL ALBERT PIANO Aight « Be Ste te Say Trane 
ore raya which do not shift the the thereby 












out of tune. They are now O VikW" at ADDISON snd 
HoDs0 ar 2, hace walters rm Aged sway List 
on Sem! yrand, and all kinds 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
THALBERG’S MARCHE FUNEBRE, 
"Tihalbere for the ——, 2s. 6d. 
B. Oramer’ Lae tras enon Titan on ieee ben ies, Three Num- 
Heller’s Scenes Pastorales, Two Ni 
Serer eaters eis Ses +, enemas 
Macfarlane’s Introduction to the Cornopean, 6s. 


Addison and Hodson, 210, Regent-street, opposite Conduit-street. 
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paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, Jnly 17, 1864, o 
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